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PORTRAIT OF A LADY BY ANTONIO MORO 


N THE sixteenth century the Nether- 

lands experienced a brutal and bitter 

upheaval—Spaniard and _ Hollander, 
Walloon and Fleming, Calvinist and Cath- 
olic struggled for power and dominion. In 
our history books we read of William of 
Orange who dauntlessly led the Dutch to 
freedom and, on the Spanish side, of 
Charles V and Alva and Philip II. It was 
the time of Bruegel who painted people at 
their dancing and feasting, who engraved 
fierce allegories of the Fat and the Lean, 
and who dared denounce Spanish rule in 
such pictures as the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents and the Magpie on the Gallows. It 
was also the time of Antonio Moro and he, 
too, painted the world around him. But, 
Dutch though he was—born in Utrecht and 
later enrolled as Master in the Antwerp 
painters’ guild, he drew no peasants and he 
expressed no pity for the poor and perse- 
cuted. Clever courtier and bland diplomat 
he must have been—just past thirty, he 
became painter to the Hapsburgs. He 
traveled about Europe from court to court 
—from Brussels to Rome, from Lisbon to 
Madrid, and then to London. He drew 
the kings and queens and grandees firmly 
and painted them coolly, like still life. The 
great of the earth, the crafty Granvella, 
the cruel Alva, the suspicious Philip, the 
fanatic Mary Tudor, are epitomized by 
his brush; he served his country’s oppressors 
faithfully and well. 

Moro’s portraits of the Spanish nobility 
are notable for their austere gravity. At 
heart perhaps weary and weak, strict con- 
vention forced these men and women to 
assume impassive haughtiness, and _ their 
faces only involuntarily revealed what they 
thought. Moro painted them so that we 
feel the distance between us, but his insight 
was keen and his hand skillful: their harsh- 


ness and blood lust are emphasized by the 
very simplicity of composition and economy 
of color. The influence of Titian and a 
probably accidental similarity to Moroni 
can be seen in many of the works of the 
first half of Moro’s career; in turn, he 
left his impress on the Spanish Coello and 
the Flemish Van Dyck. 

Moro seems to have spent the last two 
decades of his life in the Netherlands, with 
the exception of a brief visit to Spain in 
1559 and a possible one to England in 1568. 
We know he was living in Antwerp in May, 
1568; perhaps the unrest in the North and 
the fact that the Duke of Alva now made 
his headquarters in Brussels persuaded 
Moro to move to the southern provinces. 
His last work was commissioned by the 
Church of Notre Dame in Antwerp, and 
the approximate date of his death can be 
established by that church’s accounts for 
the years 1576-1578, in which he is men- 
tioned as deceased. In November, 1576, 
the Spanish soldiery gutted Antwerp. 

Our recently acquired Portrait of a 
Lady,’ now on exhibition in Gallery 48, was 
perhaps painted in Antwerp. Nameless, this 
woman seems more alive and real than any 
number of Alvas in their armored shrouds. 
Her keen, determined glance dominates and 
commands and we can well imagine her as 


1Qil on panel, 48% x 35% inches (122.3 x 899 
cm.). The Charles L. Hutchinson Memorial. Pur 
chased from the Edward E. Ayer Fund. 

Collections: The Earl of Yarborough, Brocklesby, 
Lincolnshire; J. Horace Harding, New York. 

Exhibited: London, The British Institution, 1850, 
cat. No. 12, as Queen Mary I; Manchester, “Man 
chester Art Treasures Exhibition,” 1857, cat. No 
503, as Queen Mary; London, Royal Academy, 1903, 
cat. No. 64, as Queen Mary; Chicago, The Art Insti 
tute of Chicago, “A Century of Progress Exhibition 
of Paintings and Sculpture,”’ June 1-November |, 
1934, cat. No. 126 and Pl. XXII. , 

Attributed to Moro by Henri Hymans (Antonw 
Moro, Son Ocuvre et Son Temps, Brussels, 1910, 
pp. 135, 174) and by Max J. Friedlander (Dé 
Altniederlindische Malerei, Vol. XIII, Anthonis Mor 
und Seine Zeitgenossen, Leiden, 1936, p. 176, cat 
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the resourceful and warm-hearted mistress 
of an affluent Flemish household. The cool 
grays of the background, which lighten 
around the figure, provide a neutral foil 
for the vigor of the drawing and the 
energy of the subject. Psychological tension 
is created by means of the eyes which are 
directed searchingly toward the right while 
the head follows the direction of the body 
seated in a chair turned toward the left. 
This is a favorite device of Moro’s and 
noteworthy in its dramatic result, for he 
thus imparts an effect of action to those 
who quietly stand or sit in a space which is 
rarely defined. Notice the delicate hairline 
and the fine fringe of hair on the forehead, 
and the carefully studied bony structure 
of the head with its lively highlights which 
play over the fresh, well-scrubbed surface 
of the skin. Admire the sheer linen beguine, 
the snowy ruff within the high collar, the 
rich black velvet trimming of the gray wool 
underdress and gown, and the gleaming 
richness of the yellow-red velvet sleeves 
which softly cover the forearms. Look 
well at the hands, so wonderfully drawn 
and transparently paintedg,-particularly the 
right one holding the end of a golden chain 
which encircles her waist and from which 
dangles an ornate pomander or perfume 
box. Lastly remark the chair with its sub- 
dued red-brown leather and dull green 
fabric. Moro often used this chair and 
sometimes a table as studio properties but 
he was little interested in the accessories 
of daily life or in the environment of his 
subjects. His complete objectivity, his 
utter unconcern with landscape or still life 
or genre, reminds us of the attitude of an 


No. 405). Georges Marlier also attributes our por- 
trait to Moro (Anthonis Mor van Dashorst, [ Brussels, 
1934], p. 103, cat. No. 51). 
Our Portrait of a Lady has a pendant, Portrait 
of a Gentleman, of similar history and attribution. 
The Art Institute picture closely resembles the 
so-called Portrait of Lady Gresham in the Rijks- 
museum, Amsterdam, which Friedlander dates about 
1568. It is of interest to know that our painting has 
been expertly cleaned since it was purchased from 
the Harding Collection; the green background which 
had been added at some unknown time and a dirty 
coat of varnish were removed, and we can now see 
the picture in its original state, as fresh and clean 
a if painted yesterday. 

e Art Institute owns another work by Moro, 
the Portrait of a Nobleman, now on exhibition in 
Gallery 47. 


OF THE HEAD FROM THE RECENTLY 
ACQUIRED PORTRAIT BY MORO. 


DETAIL 


artist who lived three hundred years later, 
of Degas. True, the styles of Degas and 
Moro are far apart but their way of think- 
ing invites comparison. 

Now stand back a little and you will 
see that the woman’s head rests between the 
billowing upper sleeves like a cork in a 
bottle. At a distance we can better ap- 
preciate the clarity and strength of this 
design. Our eyes move from the head, so 
tightly locked in the triangle of the ruff, 
to the swelling puffs of the sleeves, and 
then descend along the brilliant red velvet 
to the hands. In this picture are found 
many values, from deep blacks through 
varied grays to gleaming whites, and simple 
colors which reach a climax in the two 
magnificent red areas. Characteristically, 
Moro’s treatment of the figure’s weight and 
structure is superb. This preoccupation 
with his favorite elements, this disdain of a 
clutter of accidentals, results in a masterful 
portrait whose sitter would command at- 
tention in any company. 

DorotHy OpENHEIMER 
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REDON, FLAUBERT, VOLLARD 


THEN the French publisher and art 
dealer, Ambroise Vollard, was 
killed in a motor accident in the 
summer of 1939, he left unfinished a long- 
projected edition of The Temptation of 
Saint Anthony by Gustave Flaubert with 
illustrations by Odilon Redon. Vollard’s 
publications .had always made use of the 
talents of the greatest modern painters and 
all were attempts at creating a unified work 
of art in the form of the printed book. 
Typography, paper, page layout, illustra- 
tion were brought together as a whole, but 
each stood within its own right and sacri- 
ficed none of its special qualities. Type 
design was never distorted to harmonize 
with a printed picture, the layout of a page 
was never sensationally composed. The 
principle that the book was a book in the 
purist’s sense of the word was always kept. 
The results led the French illustrated book 
to another degree of development; a fine 
tradition was carried on with vitality and 
Vollard, who had done so much to further 
an appreciation of modern French paint- 


DRAWING IN CHARCOAL ON PAPER BY ODILON 
REDON (FRENCH, 1840-1916). LENT BY JEAN 
GORIANY, NEW YORK. 


ing, became the greatest publisher of fine 
books of his time. 

As originally planned, The Temptation 
of Saint Anthony was to include text illus- 
trations in woodcut supplemented by a set 
of lithographs in black and white. After 
Vollard’s death nineteen drawings, appar- 
ently studies for the latter, found their way 
to this country and are now in the hands 
of Jean Goriany of New York. These 
drawings, which have never been publicly 
shown before, have been lent to The Art 
Institute of Chicago through the kindness 
of Mr. Goriany and are now on display 
in Gallery 16 of the Department of Prints 
and Drawings. As the Institute owns the 
most extensive collection of Redon’s graphic 
work in existence, no more appropriate 
place could have been chosen for the first 
exhibition of these drawings. 

As a young man Redon made the ac- 
quaintance of the botanist Armand 
Clavaud, a man of wide interests whose 
remarkable mind was able to bring to a 
balance the surprising and absurd para- 
doxes of life and to demonstrate the com- 
parative significance of everything. Redon, 
the son of a wealthy French colonist who 
had married a creole of New Orleans and 
returned to France, was already in a world 
apart from his family and environment. 
Once when speaking of his birth which took 
place in 1840, shortly after the voyage to 
France, he wrote, “I should like to have 
been born in the midst of these waves... 
a place without country above an abyss.” 
His early detachment from the world about 
him led him along a solitary path until he 
found himself in the midst of that “inner 
existence” from which he has sent back to 
us such a complete representation in his 
work. Redon had excellent literary taste 
and after having studied his pictures it is 
always interesting to go back to Pascal, 
Montaigne, Baudelaire, Poe or any of the 
writers who were his favorites and experi 
ence the visual extension we have gained 
from his prints. His friendship with 
Clavaud had deepened his appreciation for 
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these writers and it was Clavaud who in- 
troduced him to the works of Flaubert. 
Redon has left a testimonial of his admira- 
tion for the author of Madame Bovary in 
three sets of lithographs and the present 
set of drawings, all of them illustrations 
for The Temptation of Saint Anthony. 
The book, which in its day was the start- 
ing point for so much debate concerning 
questions of mysticism and interpretation, 
can still arouse our admiration because of 
an imagery which, with all its wealth, never 
extends too far into the realm of the exotic, 
its sure and steady structure and the rich- 
ness of its author’s imagination. It is a 
kind of modern Apocalypse of Saint John 
and, if Redon’s gift had been stronger in a 
literary than an artistic sense, he would 
have written something very much like it. 
That it was the perfect vehicle for his vis- 
ual translations is evident to anyone who 
cares either for the author or the artist and 
what medium could serve better than 
lithography for the presentation of these 
scenes which, even when they are most 
brilliant and describe fire and light, always 
seem to take place in a strgnge dream world 
surrounded by the darkness of night? 
Redon’s position in the history of lithog- 
raphy is somewhat akin to that of Rem- 
brandt as an etcher. As each plate by 
Rembrandt reveals to us some new possi- 
bility of the etching medium, so does each 
of the 180 lithographs described by Redon’s 
biographer and cataloguer André Mellerio 
show us an advance made in the art of 
lithography. His use of black is unsur- 
passed. It is never flat or blocked. He had 
a genius for producing black which, like 
the darkness of night itself, can represent 
great spatial effects and suggest forms 
which cannot be seen. Like all the great 
printmakers he proves that color is not 
necessary for the registering of the most 
delicate mutations, and the fact that so 
little of his work was printed in color tells 
us that he realized his great ability and 
tried to give it as much expression as pos- 
sible. From his paintings and pastels we 
know he was not a mediocre colorist, but it 
is in his black and white lithographs that 


DRAWING IN CHARCOAL ON PAPER BY REDON. 
LENT BY JEAN GORIANY, NEW YORK. 


he made his most interesting discoveries. 

His first series of illustrations for the 
Flaubert book (Mellerio 83-93) was pub- 
lished in 1888 by Deman in Brussels. The 
following year saw the appearance of a 
second series, entitled ““To Gustave Flau- 
bert” (Mellerio 94-100), issued by Du- 
mont in Paris. The third series (Mellerio 
134-157) was finished in 1896. Vollard, 
who had met Redon about two years be- 
fore, made a reprint of this set on Holland 
paper. He was interested in using it in 
conjunction with the text for a new edition 
of the book. Most of Redon’s lithographs 
inspired by Edgar Allan Poe, Baudelaire, 
The Apocalypse of Saint John, and Bulwer- 
Lytton’s The Haunted and the Haunters 
were never published in book form. He 
did not have the viewpoint of a professional 
illustrator: his lithographs are a personal 
reaction to literature, not an explanation; 
but no artist has succeeded more fully in 
bringing into another form the finest sub- 
tleties of writing, the mood and atmosphere 
evoked by a piece of poetry or prose. Per- 
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haps even he, like so many other readers, 
did not like the pages of a book mixed with 
pictures and his illustrations might have 
fared badly with book publishers, so far as 
printing, reproduction, and reduction in 
size were concerned. Vollard, however, 
was the exception among publishers who 
could balance both the book and its pictures. 
It is not known when he first had the idea 
for the edition of The Temptation of Saint 
Anthony for which the drawings now on 
exhibition were doubtless made. Redon 
died in 1916, awaiting the return of his son 
Ari who was an aviator in the French 
Army. In his Recollections of a Picture 
Dealer, Vollard speaks of having sent the 
drawings to Flaubert’s niece who had re- 
quested to see them. It seems she had no 
desire to have some of the subject matter 
of her uncle’s book represented in pictures. 
She misplaced the drawings and it was some 
time before Vollard could get them back. 
Due, perhaps, to his meticulous superin- 
tendence of all details in connection with 
the making of his books, the publication of 
this work never took place and perhaps 
through the intervention of a half-cruel, 
half-sympathetic fate, the illustrations may 
have been left in the state the artist wished 
them. Vollard, it seems, had respected the 
format of the earlier series and, although 
the woodcut illustrations were to be in- 
cluded in the page layout, the more pre- 
tentious lithographs were to have been en- 
closed in a portfolio. 

Here the nineteen drawings are shown 
as they left the artist and as they have at 
last come to us after a rather interesting 
life history and the dangers of war. As 
illustrations they may have the rare quality 
of intensifying the elusive qualities of a 
great book and as pictures they have an 
independence of their subject matter, a 
completeness governed by a striking origi- 
nality which never forces its effects or 
makes them strident. But, perhaps, what 
impresses one most about them is that they 
have made darkness luminous and shown 
that inexplicable relationship of a world 
of shadows to a world of reality. 

Hucu Epwarps 


JUDITH BY 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 


AINTINGS of exceptionally fine 
Parse by lesser known or even com- 

pletely unknown artists have on a 
number of occasions come into the Art In- 
stitute’s collections and hold their place 
without question as works of distinction be- 
side paintings by men of greater reputation. 
Hendrik van der Burch, whose Courtyard 
Scene is a seventeenth-century Dutch paint- 
ing of the first quality, was for years con- 
fused with Pieter de Hooch but now 
emerges as an artist of prominence in his 
own right. A charming late eighteenth- 
century French portrait by Désoria falls 
into the category of paintings by an un- 
known artist. There can be no doubt of 
his importance, yet at the present time 
practically nothing is known of him. 

A painting of Judith,’ the gift of Charles 
H. and Mary F. S. Worcester, brings to 
light an important work by Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, an Italian artist, whose canvases 
merit far greater attention than has been 
given them. Most art historians have 
failed to mention him at all and the few 
notations that exist are of the briefest. 
He was born about 1610, was active in and 
around Florence, and died in 1659. Aside 
from these facts we have only a few identi- 
fied works by which to judge him. Luigi 
Lanzi, the early nineteenth-century_his- 
torian of Italian painting, thought enough 
of Martinelli to devote a paragraph to his 
work, mentioned with enthusiasm his Mir- 
acle of St. Anthony in Pescia, and said his- 
torians had commended him far less than 
he deserves. Matteo Marangoni” speaks 
of him in praiseworthy terms and mentions 
that he was a modest painter who is at once 
recognized for his solidity of form and at 
tractive color which he applied with ex- 
quisite refinement. He was particularly 
adept in the representation of the elegance 


1Oil on canvas, 39 x 30% inches (99.2 x 76.9 cm) 
Collections: Schaeffer Galleries, New York; Charles 
H. and Mary F. S. Worcester. 

2“Pittura Secentesca nella Galleria Corsini 
Firenze,”” Dedalo, Year I, Vol. II (1920-1921), ® 
449-451. 
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of the female figure and the beauty of 
young women, many of whom he painted 
with the attributes of saints or Biblical 
personages. 

The Judith in the Worcester Collection 
fits this description admirably. She stands, 
acommanding and monumental figure, fac- 
ing slightly to the left, with her right hand 
resting on the hilt of a sword. This at- 
tribute identifies her undoubtedly as the 
youthful slayer of the Assyrian general, 
Holofernes. In other respects she appears 
as the characteristic mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury Italian girl, handsomely dressed and 
aristocratic in bearing. Both in Italy and 
innorthern Europe, especially in Germany, 
young women were often represented as 
Judith, this being a symbolic tribute to 
womanly fortitude and courage. Accord- 
ing to the story in the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, Judith, a native of Bethulia, in 
order to deliver her city from siege by the 
Assyrians, gained access to the enemy camp 
under the pretext of wishing to betray her 
own people. Accompanied by a maidserv- 
ant she was taken to the tent of Holofernes, 
the leader of Nebuchadnezzar’s army. At 
first she pretended to entice him, at the 
same time plying him with drink which soon 
reduced him to a stupor. Judith then made 
the best of her opportunities, cut off Holo- 
fernes’ head with a sword, and returned to 
her own camp with the head in a bag. As 
a result of her heroism her people were 
saved from the destruction which otherwise 
would have overtaken them. 

Martinelli’s Judith is conceived with 
ample forms, large puffed sleeves, and bil- 
lowing skirt. The dress is painted in a 
tich bright blue next to which the clear 
white bodice and puffed undersleeves form 
astriking contrast. A tight string of large 
red beads and a red flower in the hair make 
effective accents. Her curly chestnut- 
colored hair falls luxuriantly at either side 
ot her face. The hands, somewhat arti- 


fcially posed, are powerfully modeled with 
long tapering fingers. The background is a 
plain, neutral gray-brown area, slightly 
lighter in tone around the head, and serves 
admirably as a setting for the figure which 


MARTINELLI 
THE CHARLES H. 
AND MARY F. S. WORCESTER COLLECTION. 


JUDITH, PAINTING BY GIOVANNI 
(ITALIAN, 1610-1659). 


is most dramatically placed on the canvas. 

Martinelli, in his fondness for represent- 
ing youthful women, luxuriously dressed, 
and in his predilection for rich tones of blue, 
shows considerable similarity with the work 
of his slightly older contemporary, Fran- 
cesco Furini, who was a pupil of Matteo 
Rosselli, whose style was still under the 
influence of Michelangelo. As Rosselli 
was responsible for the training of most 
of the mid-seventeenth century Florentine 
painters, it is likely that Martinelli may 
also have been associated with him. 

At this time Florence was no longer a 
leading center of artistic achievement, hav- 
ing taken a secondary place compared to 
Venice, Rome, or Naples. It is a mistake, 
however, to disregard altogether the im- 
portance of Florence in the seventeenth 
century merely because she was no longer 
preeminent. A painting of the distinction 
of the Martinelli Judith serves admirably 
to indicate that Florence had _ passed 
through the doldrums of eclecticism and 
was once more producing work comparable 
to that of neighboring cities. 

FREDERICK A. SWEET 
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RYERSON LIBRARY 


T IS good for an art collection to grow. 
I New or changed exhibits enhance the 

public interest and broaden the appeal 
of the galleries but all art collections do 
not grow. Some which are still great re- 
main as they have been for many years and 
yet draw visitors who derive benefit and 
pleasure from them. 

It is not so with reference libraries. A 
reference library simply must grow or be- 
come obsolete. Each year new books ap- 
pear containing new material, new points 
of view, even new discoveries. A reference 
library must have these or fail in its pur- 
pose. Few people realize even the number 
of art periodicals which not only must be 
bought but must be bound and preserved, 
as well as analyzed and catalogued article 
by article. The Ryerson Library at present 
subscribes to no less than two hundred 
periodicals and continuations. This is a 
costly enterprise which has to be added to 
other library expenses including the acquisi- 
tion of books, cataloguing, binding, housing, 
and serving the public. 

There is great variety among our 
patrons. The Curators of the Art Insti- 
tute find the library essential to the work 
they are doing among the various collec- 
tions. They come to the Ryerson Library 
for information on the early paintings of 
Sassetta and on the peculiarities of English 
salt glaze. Designers of cotton prints, book 
illustrations, candles, and parasols demand 
and receive our service. The whole world 
of industrial design requires the material 
we keep for it. Then there is the “public,” 
the general public. The man who has been 
surprised at some exhibit to find he is really 
interested in the work of a painter or a 
sculptor of whom he has never heard before, 
the woman who has tired of embroidering 
hackneyed patterns and seeks inspiration 
in what has been done in centuries past, 
the intellectually curious of either sex and 
any age. We have also the student of the 
Art Institute to whom the library must 
offer a very great part of the information 
and background which foreign travel or 


greater leisure would make available were 
there the opportunity. 
As reference libraries go nowadays, 
the Ryerson is not large but in its par- 
ticular field it is important. There is 
nothing comparable to it in this country 
west of the Allegheny Mountains and so 
it is called on to serve and to satisfy in- 
quiries from all the great Mississippi Val- 
ley and the West where interest in the arts 
has lately so developed. 
The library contains at present 39,000 
volumes and its growth cannot be kept be- 
low 1,500 volumes a year. It offers other 
useful things besides books such as lantern- 
slides and mounted reproductions for which 
there is increasing and insistent demand. 
The Art Institute as a whole has no sur- 
plus income adequately to develop the li- 
brary and must keep to the minimum its 
expenditure on this essential department, 
for obviously, light and heat, policing and 
maintenance have to come first. 
The library has many and kind friends 
but not all understand quite how needy it 
is and how it carries on in spite of the great 
handicap of poverty. That is why this is 
written. The library needs help and needs 
help badly. It needs gifts of every sort, 
money, books, and understanding. 
The library needs specific books which 
may be gathering dust on the shelves of 
friends who have actually forgotten them, 
or at least seldom refer to them. Readers 
of this Bulletin can help. Perhaps the) 
have the books and no longer need them, 80 
we list a few. The library will be ver 
grateful to receive for instance: Candledaj 
Art by Marion Rawson; Medieval Studie: 
in Memory of A. Kingsley Porter by 
Koehler ; Gilbert Stuart by Whitley ; Pietr: 
Lorenzetti by Dewald; Jacob Hurd 
Hollis French; Rockefeller McCormict 
Tapestries by Ackerman; L’Art en Belgiqui 
by Fierens; Pieter Bruegel by Jedlicka 
Anglo-Saxon Art by Kendrick; Cylinder 
Seals by Frankfort; Cambridge Ancien 
History; Dictionary of American Bios 
raphy. E. HAMIL 
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days, 
par- 
eis LECTURES FOR MEMBERS AND CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 
rp. January 2—February 2 
é ro Lectures are given in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise noted. 
Val- 
DATE Hour 

January | 

Fri. 2 | 10:00 to 12:00 Noon SKETCH CLAss For ApuLTs. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
9,000 12:15 Noon Our FRENCH Primitives. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gallery 27. 
t be- 2:30 P.M. | FRENCH PAINTING IN AMERICA (History and Enjoyment of 
other | Art). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
enti 7:15 P.M. | REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

: 8:15 P.M. THE CAROLINAS (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
vhich Sat. 3 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SIx-WEEK SKETCH CLAss FOR CHILDREN. (The James Nelson 
nand. Raymond Fund for Children of Members and of Public 

sur- | Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson. (First Class) 
oe & Sun. 4 3:45 P.M. | res CaroLinas (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

Pe Mon. 5 12:15 Noon AMERICAN FURNITURE IN THE PERMANENT COLLECTION. Dudley 
mits | Crafts Watson. Gallery Lz. 
ment, 2:00 P.M. | THE Lovetiest Rooms I Have SEEN (A Clinic of Good Taste). 
y and Dudley Crafts Watson. 

; 6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SKETCH CLAss For Novices. Dudley Crafts Watson. 

, 8:00 P.M. | REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 

iends Fri. 9 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SKETCH CLAss FoR ADULTs. George Buehr. 

it 12:15 | Eanty AMERICAN PAINTINGS. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gal- 

great | lery 53. 

his is 2:30 P.M. | THE BEGINNING OF AMERICAN ART (History and Enjoyment 
of Art). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

needs | 7:15 P.M. | REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

sort, 8:15 P.M. THE Vircinias (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

Sat. 10 10: 00 to 12:00 Noon | SIX-WEEK SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN. (The James Nelson 

which Raymond Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George Buehr. 

es ol Sun. 11 3:45 P.M. THE VirGiNiAs (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

them, Mon. 12 12:15 Noon EXHIBITION OF TEXTILE MASTERPIECES. George Buehr. Gal- 

aders lery A3. 

ther 2:00 P.M. AMERICAN HOMES—1775 TO 1875 (A Clinic of Good Taste). 

: | Dudley Crafts Watson. 
m, 9 6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SKETCH CLAss FoR Novices. George Buehr. 

very 8:00 P.M. | REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
edas Fri. 16 10:00 to 12:00 Noon SKETCH CLAss FoR ADULTs. George Buehr. 
udies 12:15 Noon GeorGe INNEss Room. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gal- 

ery 51. 
id bs 2:30 P.M. NINETEENTH-CENTURY AMERICAN PAINTING (History and En- 
ietrs joyment of Art). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
‘d by 7:15 P.M. | REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
raid 8:15 P.M. WasuincTon, D. C. (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Wat- 

son. 
igiqui Sat. 17 | 10:00 to 12:00 Noon Six-WEEK SKETCH CLAss FOR CHILDREN. (The James Nelson 
licka Raymond Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
linder Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George Buehr. 
neuen ‘The enrollment in this special six-week sketch class for children is strictly limited to Children of Members 
Biog- | 204 to selected public school children chosen from the fall scholarship classes. 

ILL 
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DaTE Hour 
January 
Sun. 18 3:45 P.M. WasuincTon, D. C. (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Wat- 
son. 
Mon. 19 12:15 Noon SEVENTEENTH- AND EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LACE. George 
Buehr. Gallery Ls. 
2:00 P.M. AMERICAN HoMES—1875 TO 1940 (A Clinic of Good Taste). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SKETCH CLass For Novices. George Buehr. 
8:00 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Fri. 23 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SKETCH CLAss For ADULTs. George Buehr. 
12:15 Noon Works By Henri Rousseau. Dudley Crafts Watson. Tempo- 
rary Exhibition Galleries. 
2:30 P.M. HeEnr!I RoussEAU AND His ConTEMPORARIES (History and En- 
joyment of Art). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
8:15 P.M. GUANAJUATO, JALISCO, AND MICHOACAN, Mexico (Travel Lec- 
ture). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Sat. 24 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SIX-WEEK SKETCH CLAss FOR CHILDREN. (The James Nelson 
Raymond Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George Buehr. 
Sun. 25 3:45 P.M. GUANAJUATO, JALISCO, AND MICHOACAN, Mexico (Travel Lec- 
ture). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Mon. 26 12:15 Noon Works By HENRI Rousseau. George Buehr. Gallery G54. 
2:00 P.M. BATIK AND T1iE Dye anp How To Do Tuem (A Clinic of 
Good Taste). A Demonstration by Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SKETCH CLAss FoR Novices. George Buehr. 
8:00 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Fri. 30 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SKETCH CLAss For ADULTS. George Buehr. 
12:15 Noon PAINTINGS BY Kart Knatus. Dudley Crafts Watson. Tempo- 
rary Exhibition Galleries. 
2:30 P.M. Kart KNATHS AND His ConTEMPORARIES (History and Enjoy- 
F ment of Art). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
8:15 P.M. AZTEC AND SPANISH COLONIAL MEXICO: TEOTIHUACAN TO MITLA 
(Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Sat. 31 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SIx-WEEK SKETCH CLAss FOR CHILDREN. (The James Nelson 
Raymond Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George Buehr 
February 
Sun. 1 3:45 P.M. AZTEC AND SPANISH COLONIAL MEXICO: TEOTIHUACAN TO MITLA 
(Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Mon. 2 12:15 Noon RENAISSANCE TAPEsTRIES. George Buehr. Gallery Ls. 
2:00 P.M. New Uses For STENCIL AND How To Do Ir (A Clinic of Good 


6:00 to 7:30 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


Taste). A Demonstration by Dudley Crafts Watson. 
SKETCH CLAss FoR Novices. George Buehr. 
REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 


FRIDAY MORNING SKETCH CLASS HOLDS OPEN HOUSE 


OU don’t have to know anything about drawing to be a member of the Member- 

ship Sketch Class meeting in Fullerton Hall Friday mornings—forty-nine weeks 

a year—from 10:00 to 12:00 o'clock. Sketching for fun, for recreation and 
relaxation, for a hobby, for professional practice, too, are the objectives of the class. 
The Members of the Art Institute who attend this sketch class are holding an Open 
House for their guests Friday, January 9, at 10:00 A.M. They also on this date 
cordially invite any friends of the Art Institute who would like to try their hand at 
this fascinating diversion. 
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SUNDAY TRAVEL LECTURES 
Fullerton Hall 


Public admission to these lectures—including the Federal tax—is 28 cents. Members 
holding Membership cards are admitted free of charge; families of Members must pay the 
Federal tax of 3 cents per person. 


DaTE Hour 
January | 
4 3:45 P.M. Tue Carouinas. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
II 3:45 P.M. Tue Vircinias. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
18 3:45 P.M. WasuincTon, D.C. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
25 3:45 P.M. GUANAJUATO, JALISCO, AND MiIcHOACAN, Mexico. Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 
February 
I 3:45 P.M. AZTEC AND SPANISH COLONIAL Mexico: TEOTIHUACAN TO 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 


MEMBERSHIP TEAS 


Teas will be given by the Members to distinguished artists four times a year. The 
winter tea is scheduled for Friday afternoon, January 23, at 3:45 P.M. in the Club 
Room. Members of the staff, with the assistance of the members of the Chicago Junior 
League, will receive informally and introduce artists and others of interest in the art world. 


GOODMAN THEATRE 
MemBERS’ SERIES 


IKE England in the days of Queen Elizabeth, Italy too had a flourishing period in 
the theatre. During the Renaissance the Commedia dell’ Arte, born in Italy, 
swept across the European continent and influenced theatrical development for 

centuries to come. But the Commedia left no dramatic literature behind because it 
was a theatre of improvisation, the play being created by the actors during the course of 
the performance. 

Although Italy has made no significant contribution to the theatre since that time, 
most of the work of the Italian dramatists bears the impress of the Commedia tradition. 
We find it prominent in the plays of the greatest of the Italian moderns, Luigi Pirandello, 
whose play, Right You Are, is the January production in the Members’ Series. In this 
mystery-comedy a group of provincial busybodies insists upon delving into an obscure 
situation without appreciable success. The solution itself is left to the audience. The 
dialogue is brilliant, for Pirandello is not merely a profound thinker but a writer of 
the highest quality. The play will open on January 8 and will continue through January 
24, with a matinée on January 15 and a Sunday night performance on January 18. 

As a result of the large demand for tickets for Hay Fever, which was given for three 
days only as an extra production, this play will be offered again on February 1 and will 
continue through February 6, with a matinée on February 5. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


The Three Black Bears, in association with a young grizzly, are cavorting in the 
inimitable manner of bears every Saturday afternoon, to the great pleasure of the 
younger audience. This play will be performed through the month of January. 
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LECTURE SERIES WHICH MAY BE ENTERED BY THE PUBLIC J 
Department of Education. Miss Helen Parker, Head t 
January 5—February 4 


This program consists of lectures for which a small fee is charged: Fe 

THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS—Mondays at 11:00 A.M. Lectures in the galleries, N 
supplemented with lectures on the permanent collections. Single lecture, 50 cents. Course 7 
of twelve, $5.00. Miss Helen Parker. 

INTERIOR DECORATION FOR SIMPLE HOMES—Tuesdays at 11:00 A.M. Informal W 


talks illustrated with actual materials suitable for the smaller home or apartment. Single 
lecture, 50 cents. Course of twelve, $5.00. Miss Mary Hipple. 

VISUAL ARTS AND MUSIC—Tuesdays at 6:30 P.M. During January, nineteenth- 
century aspects of art and music will be illustrated with slides and recordings, and their 
similarities and differences discussed. Single lecture, 50 cents. Course of six, $2.50. Miss 
Helen Parker. 

HALF-HOURS IN THE GALLERIES—Wednesdays at 12:15. Brief and informal 
talks in the galleries about the painting collections. Single lecture, 15 cents. Course of any 
ten, $1.00. Miss Helen Parker. 


VISUAL ARTS AND MUSIC—Fridays at 11:00 A.M. Same as the Tuesday evening i 
course. Single lecture, 50 cents. Course of six, $2.50. Miss Helen Parker. D 
Following the VisuAL Arts AND Music course on Tuesdays and Fridays, there will be a Jan 
course of six lectures on MODERN PAINTINGS IN THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Su 
Gallery tours for clubs and organizations, and for private and suburban schools may 
be arranged by appointment with the Department of Education. Visitors may procure private TI 
guide service. A nominal charge is made for these services. 
A course ticket of twelve lectures for $5.00 will admit the holder to any of the above 
series and is good for one year. There is a Federal tax of 10% on all tickets and admissions. 7" 
Th. 
DATE Hour Place of 
January Meeting ; 
Mon. 5 11:00 A.M. | SPANISH PAINTING. ‘Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 50 Sun 
Tu. 6 11:00 A.M. | WHat You NEED To KNow apoutT Cotor. Miss | Gallery 2 Th. 
Mary Hipple. 
6:30 P.M. IMPRESSIONISM IN ART AND Music. Miss Helen | Gallery 2 Sun. 
Parker. 
Wed. 7 12:15 Noon | THE eee oF Lawnpscape. Miss Helen | Gallery 43 Th. 
Parker. 
Fri. 9 11:00 A.M. | IMPRESSIONISM IN ART AND Music. Miss Helen | Gallery 2 
Parker. 
Mon. 12 11:00 A.M. | FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAINTING OF THE EIGHTEENTH | Gallery 27 
Century. Miss Helen Parker. 
Tu. 13 11:00 A.M. | Cotor RHYTHM IN THE Home. Miss Mary Hipple. | Gallery 2 
6:30 P.M. EarLty AMERICAN ArT AND Music. Miss Helen | Gallery 2 
Parker. 
Wed. 14 12:15 Noon | LANDSCAPE IN THE NorTH. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 46 Dat 
Fri. 16 11:00 A.M. | EARLY AMERICAN ArT AND Music. Miss Helen | Gallery 2 Januz 
Parker. Sat. 
4 Mon. 19 11:00 A.M. | DELACROIX AND THE RoMANTIicIsTs. Miss Helen | Gallery 28 
Parker. Sat. 
Tu. 20 11:00 A.M. | CoLor In Dress. Mrs. Beryl Spinney Burns. Gallery 2 
6:30 P.M. Later AMERICAN ArT AND Music. Miss Helen | Gallery 2 Sat. 1 
Parker. 
27 Wed. 21 12:15 Noon | HoppEMA AND DutcH Lanpscape. Miss Helen | Gallery 48 Sat. 2 
Parker. 
* Fri. 23 11:00 A.M. | LATER AMERICAN ART AND Music. Miss Helen | Gallery 2 Sat. 3 
; Parker. 
Mon. 26 11:00 A.M. | Henri Rousseau. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery G3: ——— 
Tu. 27 11:00 A.M. | WALL Papers AND THE MopERN TREND. ‘Miss Mary | Gallery 2 r 
Hipple. Depa 
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DATE Hour | Place of 
C January Meeting 
Tu. 27 6:30 P.M. SPANISH ART AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
Wed. 28 12:15 Noon | Poussin AND FRENCH LANpscApeE. Miss Helen | Gallery 27 
| Parker. 
Fri. 30 11:00 A.M. | SPANISH ART AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
February 
ies, Mon. 2 11:00 A.M. | CurRENT ExuisiTion. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
rse Tu. 3 11:00 A.M. | PAINTS FOR THE Home. Miss Mary Hipple. Gallery 2 
6:30 P.M. PRIMITIVE ART AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
nal Wed. 4 12:15 Noon | CONSTABLE AND ENGLISH LANpscaPeE. Addis Os- | Gallery 27 
gle | borne. 
ith- 
liss LECTURES FREE TO THE PUBLIC 
nal January 4—31 
For ApuULTs 
ing 
DATE | Hour Place of 
ea January Meeting 
Sun. 4 | 2:30P.M. | Earty American Paintinc. Mrs. Mia Stanton | Gallery 53 
nay Munger. | i 
ate Th. 8 | 6:30 P.M. Art and Life in Belgium anv VAN Eyck’s The | Fullerton 
Mystic Lamb (motion pictures) (Florence Dibell Hall 
ove | Bartlett Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. | 
Sun. 11 | 2:30 P.M. NINETEENTH-CENTURY AMERICAN PAINTING. ‘Miss | Gallery 25 
| Helen F. Mackenzie. | 
—= Th. 15 | 6:30 P.M. Memling (motion picture) AND FLEMISH PAINTING | Fullerton 
f (Florence Dibell Bartlett Lecture). Miss Helen | Hall 
Parker. 
50 Sun. 18 | 2:30 P. M.¢ f TWENTIETH-CENTURY PAINTING, I. Addis Osborne. | Gallery 40 
. Th. 22 | 6:30 P.M. ARCHITECTURE IN Mexico (Florence Dibell Bartlett | Fullerton 
| Lecture). Mrs. Huberta Frets Randall. | _ Hall 
P Sun. 25 | 2:30 P. M. TWENTIETH-CENTURY PainTING, II. Addis Os- | Gallery 40 
borne. 
; Th. 29 | 6:30 P.M. | Le Douanter Rousseau (Florence Dibell Bartlett | Fullerton 
+ Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. | Hall 
2 
27 For CHILDREN 
7 From the Ages of Nine to Fifteen 
46 Date | Hour | Place of 
2 January Meeting 
Sat. 3 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | AMERICAN Roos IN MINIATURE. | Gallery 1 
28 2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 10 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | WINTER WONDERLAND. | Gallery 26 
2 2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
2 Sat. 17. | 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | SUNDAY PAINTERS. Gallery 40 
| 2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
48 Sat. 24 | 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | SAILING THE SEAs. Gallery Hs5 
| 2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
2 Sat. 31 | 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | OUR AMERICA. Gallery 53 
| 2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
G3 
All of the gallery hours for children will be conducted by Addis Osborne, Assistant in the 
Department of Education. 
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RADIO DRAMATIZATIONS 
T HE Art Institute radio series, Great Artists, which dramatizes the lives of famous 


painters, sculptors, craftsmen, and engravers whose works are in the permanent 
collection, is now on the air every Tuesday, from 2:15 to 2:30 P.M., over station 
WGN. Players from the Goodman Theatre act in these programs. In order to call atten- 
tion to the outstanding works in all departments of the Institute, this program will be 
varied during January, with a dramatization of the life of a painter on January 13 and 27, 
and with a subject from the Oriental Department on January 6 and 20. 


THE SYMPHONY AND ART—SPECIAL EXHIBIT IN 
THE PRINT DEPARTMENT 


HE Chicago Symphony Orchestra and the Art Institute are cooperating this 

I fall in a series that relates art and music by historical and artistic parallels. Every 
week in Gallery 14—the new Print Study Room—a print or drawing is displayed 
which corresponds in mood or style to one of the compositions played during the symphony 
concerts. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra has generously devoted a page in every 
program to that week’s special comparison between art and music. Those who enjoy the 
print or drawing in Gallery 14 may hear the music related to it at Orchestra Hall. 


HOURS OF OPENING 


r | “HE ART INSTITUTE is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday through 
Saturday, and from 12:00 Noon to 5:00 P.M., Sunday, and legal holidays. Free 
days: Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday, and legal holidays. A fee of 25 cents plus 

three cents Federal tax is charged for admission on all other days. Members, students 

bearing special cards, and children under fourteen years of age are always admitted free. 
The Ryerson and Burnham Libraries are open the same hours during the week as the 

Institute, but are closed on Sundays. Ryerson Library is open from 6:00 to 9:30 P.M. on 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings during the school year. 
For information, call Central 7080. 


EXHIBITIONS 


December 6, 1940-January 4, 1942—American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne. Gallery A12. 
Thirty-seven models illustrate all the principal phases of American decoration from 
the seventeenth century to the present. 

July 26-January 5—Prints in the Making. Gallery 12. 
Famous prints arranged to show their development through changes, states, ani 
modification of ideas. 

July 26-January 15—Unpublished Drawings for The Temptation of Saint Anthony }y 
Odilon Redon. Lent by Jean Goriany, New York. Gallery 16. 
Redon’s fourth and final attempt at illustrating Flaubert’s text. 

October 15-January 19—Pottery: Forms and Methods of Decoration. Gallery of Ar 
Interpretation. 
Examples from all ages and many countries chosen to demonstrate various potter) 
shapes and numerous methods of decoration. 

October 24-January g—Costumes of Mexico. Gallery 13. 
An exhibition of a series of drawings by Carlos Merida and reproductions of then 
in silk screen process to be published by The Pocahontas Press. 
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October 28-February 1—Prints by Ichiryisai Hiroshige from the Clarence Buckingham 
Collection. Gallery H5. 

This group includes some of the lesser known series by this master of landscape. 

October 30-January 4—The Fifty-second Annual Exhibition of American Paintings and 
Sculpture. Galleries G52-G6o. 

This year the exhibition is entirely made up of invited works which have been 
carefully selected to represent the best in all sections of the country. 

November 1-February 2—Various Phases of the Art of the Han Dynasty, China. 
Gallery Ho. 

4 collection of rubbings of Han reliefs lent by Mr. and Mrs. Harley F. McNair; 
pottery, sculpture, jade, bronzes, and rubbings lent by private collectors and 
museums. 

December 1-February 1—Drawings from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection. 
Gallery 14. 

December 1-March 1—Drawings and Etchings by Charles Meryon. Gallery 17. 

Some little known prints and drawings as well as some great rarities in the Buck- 
ingham Collection. 

January 2-January 31—The Masterpiece of the Month: Gilt Bronze Wine Jar (Hu), 
Chinese, Han Dynasty (B.c. 206-220 a.p.). The Lucy Maud Buckingham Col- 
lection. Gallery 5B. 

A monumental bronze doubtless made for Imperial use. 

January 13-February 11—Gifts of the Print and Drawing Club to the Department of 
Prints and Drawings of the Art Institute. Gallery 12. 

An exhibition showing the excellent work which the Print and Drawing Club has 
been doing for the Art Institute’s collection of Prints and Drawings during the 
twenty years of the Club’s existence. 

January 13-February 11-*Drawings by Gene Frances (Mrs. Francis McComas). 
Gallery 13. 

A group of charcoal drawings by a contemporary California artist. 

January 22-February 23—Loan Exhibition of Works by Henri Rousseau. Galleries 
G52, G53, and G54. 

Jungles, suburban scenes, portraits, and still life by this gifted but still misunder- 
stood French painter of the late nineteenth century. 

January 22-February 23—Contemporary Ceramics of the Western Hemisphere. Gal- 

leries G55 and G56. 
A selection from the Tenth National Ceramic Exhibition organized by The Syra- 
cuse Museum of Fine Arts, and sponsored by The International Business Machines 
Corporation. This year the exhibition included the work of potters in all the 
Americas. The most comprehensive exhibition of contemporary ceramics to be 
held in this country. 

January 22-February 23—Paintings by Karl Knaths. Gallery G57. 

Rich in color, semi-abstract in design, these paintings are representative of the work 
of this distinguished contemporary American artist. 


January 22-February 23—Exhibition of Architecture by the Chicago Chapter of the 


American Institute of Architects. Galleries G58, G59, and G6o. 

This exhibition is being planned and installed by a special committee of the Chicago 
Chapter of the A.I.A. in consultation with the Department of Decorative Arts. 
The material shown will be selected by a jury appointed by the Chapter. The pur- 
pose of the exhibition is to give recognition to the best work by architects in Chicago 
and vicinity. 
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ROUSSEAU SEMINAR 


Tri Art Institute of Chicago has arranged an important Seminar in connectiog 
with the exhibition of Works by Henri Rousseau to be held from January 22 % 
February 23. The Seminar will be held on Wednesday, February 4, under the 
auspices of the Scammon Fund. The Seminar is open free to Members, who, however, 
should write to Mr. Daniel Catton Rich, Director of Fine Arts, for tickets which will he 
issued in the order of application. Only one ticket for each session will be sent to eagh 
Member, who may, however, request in addition one guest ticket. Please indicate whigj 
meetings of the Seminar listed below you are planning to attend since individual ticket§ 
are being issued for each session. Members are urged to write for tickets as soon @ 
possible. 
First Session 
11:00 A.M., Fullerton Hall 
The Self-Taught Douanier and Our Own Contemporary Self-Taught Painters 
(Illustrated) Sidney Janis, New York City, collector and critic. 
SECOND SESSION 
2:00 P.M., Gallery G52 
Rousseau as I Knew Him. Max Weber, Great Neck, L. I., New York, artist 
and author. 
(As Gallery G52 can accommodate only 200 persons, tickets for Mr. Weber's talk 
will be limited to this number.) 
3:00 P.M., Fullerton Hall 
Rousseau, Picture-Maker. (Illustrated) James Johnson Sweeney, New York 
City, critic and lecturer at New York University. 
THIRD SESSION 
8:30 P.M., Fullerton Hall 
Plays and Film. Scenes from Rousseau’s vaudeville, 4 Visit to the Exposition & 
1889, and excerpts from his five-act drama, The Revenge of the Russian Orpham 
In addition will be shown a French film with English commentary, Hobbie 
across the Sea. 


Program for Wednesday, February 4 


THE SLEEPING GYPSY, PAINTING BY HENRI ROUSSEAU. LENT BY THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
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